DRAMA

charition, who finds himself in the power of an Indian king.
By virtue of its importance to the history of the Indian theatre,
this fragment calls for special study. These Kshatrapas how-
ever, like the Greeks are strangers, chance-masters imposed by
the conquest, of Scythian origin, confounded with the
Greeks with whom tradition always associated them (Saka-
Yavana) ; they introduced into India the great religious
toleration which characterised their race, and which manifest-
ed itself in the Helleno-Irano-Indian pantheon on the coins of
Kushanas as well as in the universal religiosity of the
Moghul Emperor, Akbar. It is not upon them that the
Brahmans must count for the restoration of their influence ;
their mere presence in power is an insult to orthodoxy.
Buddhism on the other hand greets and welcomes with favour
these curious and childish barbarians, always ready to adopt
a new faith without abandoning their ancient gods, happy and
flattered to naturalise their families and their gods in the
classic soil of fabulous riches and of the all-powerful priests ;
it satisfies therewith its thirst for propagation, its ardour of
apostleship, it preaches its holy truth to them, its ideal of
gentleness and charity. Rudradaman flatters himself "to have
kept his promise to respect human life except in combat.'*
The^immortal glory of Kanishka, still spread over all Asia,
attests \what price, the church had to pay for the
adherence of these barbarians. But there is nothing to lead
us to believe that the Greek influence could have extended to
drama; the preek characters engraven on the coins of
Kshatrapas seem to prove that Hellenisation was not com-
plete. Varnished through the chances of their adventurous ex-
istence by Iranism, Hellenism, Brahminism and Buddhism, they
burst the bonds of Brahminic organisation, but still too rigid
to introduce themselves within it, these barbarian conquerors
condemned by orthodoxy, prepared for the unity of India.
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